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The Influence of the Body Upon the Soul. 


The vast number of moral ills and perversi- 
ties that stain society is traceable, for a large 
part, to the physiological immorality of men 
who, either through ignorance or neglect, do 
wrongs or else leave undone duties which are 
just as imperative as the dictates of the soul. 
Irritability, peevishness, viciousness, pessim- 
ism, harshness, violence and countless other 
faults that make men unethical owe much of 
their existence to physical errors that could 
well be avoided with a little care and instruc- 
tion. The body, at its best, is impermanent 
and must decay, and in its decay it must af- 
fect the spiritual life. But still the soul must 
show its high endowment by fighting against 
all such tendencies, and must seek the cheer- 
ful, happy, kindly life. And to do this it must 
know not only itself, but its body wherein its 
history is made or marred. A study of the 
laws of eating, breathing, resting and all the 
other necessary duties of healthy living is es- 
sential to morality, as well as the knowledge 
of spiritual truths. A minister some time ago 
suffered so severely from over-eating that he 
brought on a very severe acute stomach dis- 
ease, and was confined to his bed, groaning in 
agony at the very hour when he ought to have 
been proclaiming God’s grace from the pulpit. 
The friend who watched by his bedside was of 
a very religious turn of mind, and misinter- 
preted the moans of the sufferer. ‘‘ Are you 
afraid to die?’’ he asked the sick man. ‘‘ No, 


only ashamed to die,’’ was the reply. And 
so we all ought to be—ashamed to corrupt our 


God-given instincts so that, even if we be the 
wisest of doctors, we will act less rationally 
in our eating and drinking than the lowest 
animals; ashamed we should be to abase the 
soul by violating the body. For at the day 
of judgment every man shall be judged ac- 
cording to the deeds done in the body, which 
means, in addition to its common interpreta- 
tion, that each soul shall be judged according 
to the deeds done by the body and to the body; 
for none of these ways of doing things can be 
exalted above the others. Forasmuch as we 
shall have done to the least of our bodily mem- 
bers, according to this shall we be entitled to 
hope for reward or dread the terrible conse- 
quences.— Boston Transcript. 
THE WoRTHIER MAN.—Disputes of long 
standing, and the inevitable bitterness which 
grows out of such unhealed differences, are 
often due not so much to the original offense 
as to the difficulty of bringing the disputants 
together. The person who is more to blame 
is too proud to acknowledge his error, while 
the aggrieved person will make no move until 
the other shows some sign of penitence. All 
the while, time, instead of healing the sore, is 
making it deeper. The parties should have the 
noble conception of the value of reconcilia- 
tion which is recorded of Aristippus and Es- 
chines. The two had quarreled. Aristippus 
came to his opponent and said: ‘‘Eschines, 
shall we be friends?’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ said the other, 
“with all my heart.”’ ‘‘ But, remember,”’ said 
Aristippus, “‘that I, being older than you, do 
make the first motion.’’ ‘‘ Yes,” said Eschi- 
nes, “‘and therefore | conclude that you are 
the worthier man; for I began the strife, and 
you began the peace.”—Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


A Lawyer on Judicial Oaths. 

Thomas Raeburn White, of the Philadelphia | 
Bar (brother of the late lamented Roy White), | 
read a paper before the recent convention of 
the Pennsylvania Bar Association, on ‘‘ Judi- 
cial Oaths and Their Effect Upon the Compe- 
tency of Witnesses.’’ He gave a resume of 
the practice of Courts in administering various 
forms of oaths and affirmations, from the Jews 
to our own day. He traced the history of the 
legal oath through Roman law into English 
law and thence to the courts of America. 

“*T think,’’ he said, ‘‘it is fair to say that 
the personality of the witness, his character, 
moral training and education have far more to 
do with his veracity than the question of be- 
lief only. The common law assumption that } 
atheists are infamous persons, incapable of 
telling the truth, is, of course, entirely false. 
Some of the best known thinkers of all time 
would at common law be incapable to be wit- 
nesses. To say that such men as Darwin, 
Huxley, Tyndal, Franklin, Jefferson and a 
number of others who perhaps could not avow 
a belief in God were entirely unworthy of 
credit, is mere nonsense. : ; ‘ j 

““What is the reason for the exclusion? 
Not because a man has made an impious avowal; 
not because he is an atheist, but because we 
assume he will not speak the truth. But since 
we must depend upon his own candor to enable 
us to exclude him on this ground, therefore 
we deny him the right to testify because we 
believe him when he says he is an atheist.’’ 

The speaker entered into a discussion of the 
practice of giving oaths in this country, re- 
viewing the custom from Colonial days to our 
own, reaching this conclusion: 

“*It seems, therefore, that modern legisla- 
tors, Judges and attorneys, think the oath a 
mere form to be gone through with by the wit- 
ness for the purpose of notifying him that 
from the moment he subscribes to it his words 
become of great importance, because they are 
spoken upon a judicial occasion; that he is 
expected to tell the truth without equivocation 
or concealment; that should he fail to do so 
his words will probably be shown to be false 
by cross-examination, and that in case of de- 
tection punishment for perjury awaits him. 
A promise is also exacted from the witness, 
to which, if he be an honorable man, and, par- 
ticularly, if he has religious convictions, he 
will strictly adhere.’’ 

T. R. White argued that the affirmation of 
the witness accomplished all the oath could, 
and he urged that the old and more or less 
meaningless form be abolished, and in its place 
substituted the simple declaration of the wit- 
ness that he would tell the truth. The speaker 
cited the opinions of many eminent lawyers 
and judges to uphold this view. He showed 
that in some States, notably Maryland, the 
oath had been practically abolished. He de- 
clared the oath in Pennsylvania was contrary 
to the views and religious belief of the great 
founder of the Commonwealth. He urged that 
it be abandoned, closing his appeal as follows: 

“‘The ideas of the great founder of Penn- 
sylvania have been tested by time. Most of 
them, although in his day deemed chimerical, 
have become a part of our every-day experi- 
ence. It was largely due to the beneficent 
influence of his wise and far-seeing statesman- 
ship that Pennsylvania became known as the 


freest and most prosperous of the Colonies— 
it laid the foundation of her powers to tak 
the lead in the momentous affairs of the nati 
as she has done. But the almost complet 
religious liberty which William Penn b 
her, Pennsylvania lost through the interfer. 
ence of bigoted churchmen of England, ay 
she never fully regained it. If she will abo 
ish the religious tests entirely, substituti 
in all cases the solemn affirmation for th 
oath, she will but restore the law as Willig 
Penn made it and again prove her title to be, 
as to her measure of religious freedom, pre. 
eminent among the States.” 


Slang and Its Origin. 


There are many curious forms of expression, 
old and quaint sayings, and slang terms, mor 
or less in daily use, the derivations of which 
are very little known, says Cassell’s Magazine, 

“Jolly ’’ is asvord to which one’s elderly 
relatives are wont to object as being modem 
slang, yet, as a matter of fact, two hundrel 
years and more ago it was in common use a 
an adverb, not an adjective, and simply meant 
“‘very.’’ In a commentary on the Bible, pub 
lished in the seventeenth century, the follow. 
ing passage illustrating this meaning occurs: 
“* All was jolly quiet at Ephesus before 8 
Paul came thither.” Many words and phrases 
are now considered most vulgar which were 
once the acme of correct diction. 

In the time of Henry VIII ‘‘ crack,” mean- 
ing excellent, or ‘‘crack up,’’ to boast or 
praise, was not considered a vulgarism; while 
it was the ordinary occurrence for a clergyman 
preaching at St. Paul’s Cross to request any 
noisy member of his congregation to “shut 
up his gob’’—certainly, in such cases the 
reverend gentleman had no intention of being 
more forcible than polite. 

To *‘fork out,’’ which is now used merely 
in the sense of paying up, has a decidedly ev- 
rious derivation. In the early part of the 
eighteenth century a small book was published 
dealing with the latest methods of purloining. 
“* Forking,’’ as it is there termed, was the 
newest method; to employ it, a thief had to 
thrust two fingers, held stiffly open, into the 
pocket of his victim, then, quickly closing 
them, withdraw the article thus obtained. 

“‘Topsy-turvy,’’ or bottom upward, is4 
word that has been given quite an ingeniow 
etymology—viz: top side turf ways, turf being 
always laid the wrong side upward. To get 
an article ‘‘ on tick,’ or trust, is supposed 
be a corruption of ‘‘ticket,’’ as formerly 
tradesmen’s bills were written on tickets o 
cards. This expression is found in Decker’s 
“*Gull’s Hornbook,”’ published so far back® 
1609. 

One often hears it asked, ‘‘Where does Se 
and-so hang out? ’’ without thinking that the 
expression is an allusion to the old custom of 
hanging out a sign to denote one’s trade and 
abode. Anciently, the umbles, or entrails of 
the deer, were made into a dish for the sef- 
vants, while their master and his guests feasted 
ona haunch. From this has come the term 
“‘to eat humble pie,’’ meaning to be very sub 
missive. 

“‘HE that makes haste may miss his way, 
and he that stays behind lose his guide.”— 
Wm. Penn. 
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“‘I may say with humility and a degree of 
Christian boldness, I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, 1 have kept the faith; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness incorruptable in heaven.” 

In his last illness he remarked to some 
friends who visited him, that he had lived long 
enough, his services being over, and had noth- 
ing to do but to die, having a well grounded 
hope that the change would be to his advan- 
tage; that on reviewing his past life he could 
find but few instances in which he could 
have acted better, was he to live his time over 
again; and that he had a great advantage dur- 
ing his illness in having a quiet, easy mind 
and no accuser there. For a near friend and 
fellow-laborer in the gospel, who took leave 
of him, he wished a portion of the same peace 
in the decline of life which he then exper- 
ienced. 

He was preserved in great composure and 
resignation, and for the most part retained his 
faculties to the last; and on the twenty-first 
of the Fifth Month, 1780, quietly departed 
this life, aged nearly seventy-eight, and a min- 
ister about fifty-five years.—Scelected. 


Selected. 


Alone Yet Not Alone. 


There are experiences in life when, what- 
ever the surroundings, one must, so far as 
human counsel and help are concerned, walk 
alone; when one knows that the Voice whose 
word is supreme in loyal souls, has called him 
to a path, whether longer or shorter, in which 
not even his dearest ones can go beside him. 
It is one of those places where the narrow way 
becomes so narrow it can only admit the pass- 
age, side by side, of the believer and his Lord. 
Even the beloved Son of God, in his human 
life, tasted this experience; and in it found, 
what every true soul finds, “‘ Yet I am not 
alone, because the Father is with me.’’ 

And this revelation of the blessedness of the 
Lord’s companionship, its sweets and supports 
and satisfactions, compensates the soul for its 
human solitariness. It is one of the most 
helpful and precious lessons of life to have 
learned the truth in our own experience of 
the poet’s lines: 


“A Presence actual as the heart 
From whence my own life-motions start, 
A being real, though unseen, 
More true than trace where form hath been ; 
A spirit to my soul is nigh, 
Alone, yet not alone am I.” 

As one looks round upon the community to- 
day, how clear the problem of hundreds of un- 
happy lives appears! Do we not all know men 
for whom it is just as clear as daylight that 
what they need is the sacrifice of themselves 
for other people? Rich men who with all their 
wealth are weary and wretched; learned men 
whose learning makes them only querulous and 
jealous; believing men whose faith is always 
souring into bigotry and envy,—every man 
knows what these men need; just something 
which shall make them let themselves go out 
into the open ocean of a complete self-sacrifice 
They are rubbing and fretting and chafing 
themselves against the wooden wharves of 
their own interests, to which they are tied.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


“JEST not with religion.”’ 


THE FRIEND. 


LATE HAVE I LOVED THEE. 


It is too late that I have loved Thee, O Thou beauti- 
fulness so ancient and so near—late have I loved Thee.” 
—Augustine. 

It is so late in life that I have loved Thee, 
O beauty-ful-ness, ancient yet so near, 
Thou didst shine within and I did see, 
My deafness thou didst bring to accents clear. 


Blow, adverse gales, and let me drift 
Back to the days when eyes were bright and clear, 
Back to the springs when cleaner hands could lift, 
An offering and a welcome most sincere. 


Roll back the tide of life that I may know, 
The worth of heaven’s gold that I may buy, 
And bless my heart once young with fervent glow, 
Bring back the beauty and its highest joy. 


Forgive my feverish ways, my earthly face, 
Thy retroactive grace enclosed me round, 

And kept my feet, and led me to the place, 
Where dwells the secret of Thy love profound. 


O springs of beauty, full, and fair and free, 
Secret, solemn, silent in its flow, 

Engage my inward eye that I may see, 
Give heart of grace and let me ever grow. 


H. T. MILLER. 
BEAMSVILLE, Ont. 


Text Found in Hall Clocks. 


John B. Hare, of Baltimore, Md., the well- 
known antiquarian, has quite a collection of 
verse which he has found from time to time 
in old hall clocks. Some are very terse and 
teem with truth. Pasted inside the case of an 
old sentinel of Father Time was a piece of 
parchment on which was written in ink that 
had long since faded: 

“T am old and worn, as my face appears, 
For I’ve walked on time for a hundred years. 
Many have fallen since I begun, 
Many will fall ere my race is run. 

Ihave buried the world, with its hopes and fears, 

In my long, long march of a hundred years.” 

In another old colonial time-piece was writ- 
ten: 

“Master, behold me. Here I stand 

To tell the hours at thy command; 
What is thy wish, ’tis my delight 

To serve thee both by day and night; 
But, master, be wise and learn from me 
To serve thy God as I serve thee.” 

A wise old clockmaker had scratched upon 
the plates of another this bit of trite philoso- 
phy : 

“The man is yet unborn who truly weighs the hour.” 

Scribbled in the case of another old clock, 
which for years told the flight of the hours in 
a hallway on Cathedral Street was the follow- 
ing: 

“Time marks the way of life’s decay.” 
—The Jewelers’ Weekly. 


LET him who gropes painfully in darkness or 
uncertain light, and prays vehemently that the 
dawn may ripen into day, lay this precept well 
to heart: Do the duty that liest nearest to thee, 
which thou knowest to be aduty: Thy second 
duty will already have become clearer.—Car- 
lyle. 

UNUSUAL success in any field opposes hu- 
mility and develops pride. When a great deed 
has been done, it is natural for the doer to 
say: ‘‘I did it.” Successful men are apt to 


trust in themselves. Self-made men worship 
their maker.—Ex. 
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The Sacred Tenth; or Studies in Ancient Tith. 
Giving. 

The archeological discoveries of the lag 
three-score years have shed much new light 
upon the religions of the ancient world, ag yy 
have seen from a previous article upon A 
and its cuneiform literature, which for » 
long was not understood. So also, for 
centuries, travelers up the Nile and scholay 
in general puzzled in vain over the pictuy 
writing (or hieruglyphics as they are called) 
on temple walls, in royal tombs, on anciest 
buildings as well as in coffins, in Egypt; but 
which now have been deciphered. Beside 
these, numerous writings have been found on 
tablets and papyri, so that in the present day 
the Egyptologist has to deal, as Professor Flip. 
ders Petrie points out in his lectures on “Re. 
ligion and Conscience in Ancient Egypt,”’ with 
a continous record of four thousand years be 
fore Christianity appeared. 

Among particular sources of information 
the professor names the Precepts of Kagemni 
and Ptahhotep of the fifth dynasty (perhap 
3500 B. C.): two negative confessions, or re 
pudiations of sins before the judgment of 
Osiris, which are probably much older; and 
other tablets, instructions and maxims of later 
date. Accordingly, in his remarks on “Dy 
ties to the gods,’’ Dr. Petrie observes that in 
the earlier Repudiation the offerings to the 
deity were specially guarded, as for instance: 
“*T have not cut short the rations of the tem- 
ples.” ‘‘I have not diminished the offerings 
of the gods.’’ ‘I have not stolen the prop 
erty of the gods.” 

Again, the professor says that the duty of 
making offerings is often reiterated. Thus: 
‘*Make the feast of thy god; renew it in its 
season; it irritates the god to neglect it.” 
“‘Give thyself to the god; guard thyself each 
day for the god, and do to-morrow as to-day. 
Sacrifice; for god looks on the offerer; but he 
neglects those who neglect him.’’ 

These extracts then seem to show that, as 
we have seen with the Assyrians, so it was 
with the ancient Egyptians, they fully recog- 
nized the obligation of dedicating property to 
their gods. 

From other writers we learn that one ear 
ly form of offering consisted of the first fruits 
of the harvests. Thus, Dr. Henry Brugsch, 
speaking of the tomb at Lycopolis, of the high 
priest Anubis, during the thirteenth dy 
[perhaps 2500 B. C.], says: ‘‘He [Anubis 
takes occasion for fixing the kind and number 
of the sacrifices, he speaks of the feast days 
on which they are to be offered, and gives 
evidence, for the first time in an Egyptian 
inscription, that the ancient inhabitants of the 
Nile valley, great and small, were accustomed 
to dedicate the first fruits of their harvest to 
the deity.”’ 

And the testimony of Erman is to the same 
effect: ‘“The worshippers of these gods were 
always faithful to them. . . . Each brought 
the first fruits of his harvest to the servants 
of his god, . .. he made the furthermost 
room of his house into a little chapel. . os 
In the court of his granary, or near his wine 
press, he erected a little sanctuary to Renent- 
tet, the goddess of the harvest, and placed 
there a table of offerings with wine and flow- 
a.-6-0- " 
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He remained at home to please his mother. 
This decision led to his becoming a surveyor, 
and his whole career in life turned on that sim- 
ple act of trying to make his mother happy. 
And happy tov, will be the child who never has 
occasion to shed bitter tears for any act of un- 
kindness to his parents. Let us not forget 
that God has said: ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy 
mother.”’-—Theodore L. Cuyler. 


Christ’s Sonship Not as Man’s. 


Jesus puts forth rare claims of authority. 
People bid us go back to the Sermon on the 
Mount. Very well; to the Sermon on the 
Mount we will go. There we find the great 
Teacher ruthlessly setting aside the venera- 
ble tradition of the rabbis, and even in some 
cases the precepts of the law of Moses. The 
only authority offered for this radical innova- 
tion is the Speaker’s own word as he declares 
—‘* Ye have heard that it was said to them of 
old time,’’ etc., “* but I say unto you ’’ the very 
opposite. But I say unto you! Who is it that 
thus ventures to set his bare assertion against 
the sacred words of Scripture? 

Jesus never betrays the least consciousness 
of sin in his own character and conduct, al- 
though He sternly denounces the sin of others, 
especially hypocrisy. 

Not for one moment do we meet with the 
least shadow of such a feeling of compunction 
in the lowly Man of Nazareth. With all the peni- 
tent publican’s sincere absence of pride, he has 
more than the pharisee’s serene unconscious- 
ness of guilt. 

Jesus places himself in a unique relation 
to God, to whom He refers as his own Fa- 
ther in a peculiar sense, not applicable to 
other people. He speaks of God as ‘‘ My 
Father,’’ and in other places as “‘ your Fa- 
ther,’”’ but never as ‘‘our Father,” so as to 
unite himself with his disciples in a common 
filial relationship. The expression ‘‘ Our Fa- 
ther, which art in Heaven,” in the ‘‘Lord’s 
Prayer,’’ is no exception, for the prayer was 
given to his Disciples for their use, it was 
not one in which he joined with them. The 
distinction is too marked, and it occurs too 
often to be accidental. 

Jesus is pre-eminently and in a unique sense, 
the Son of God. He is ‘‘the only begotten 
of the Father.”” In another place He argues 
from Psalm CX for the superiority of the Mes- 
siah to David, his earthly Father, as a sign of 
some higher nature (Mark xii: 35, 37). Can 
we resist the conclusion that Jesus expressed 
a consciousness of a Divine nature in unique 
personal relationship to his Father ?—Princi- 
pal W. F. Adeney. 





A Revival of the Irish Language. 

The Celtic or Gaelic revival in Ireland con- 
tinues to make remarkable progress. Started 
about ten years ago by a few young enthusi- 
astic literary men in the city of Dublin, it has 
developed into a powerful national movement, 
with which men, women and children of all 
creeds and classes have allied themselves. The 
avowed object is the development of an “‘Ir- 
ish Ireland.” This is to be accomplished by 
the cultivation of the Gaelic language, litera- 
ture, music, art; in fine, by the fostering of 
things distinctly Irish. That this work has 
progressed rapidly and substantially seems cer- 
tain. The speaking of the Irish or Gaelic lan- 
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guage has become fashionable in Ireland, even 
in Dublin, where a few years back it was re- 
garded in fashionable circles with contempt, 
as the speech of ignorant and vulgar people. 
It has no more enthusiastic advocate than 
the Countess of Dudley, wife of the lord lieu- 
tenant. Shortly after the Countess of Dudley 
arrived in the Irish capital, she commenced the 
study of the language, and is now able to con- 
verse with the peasants of Rosscommon, where 
she is spending a vacation, in their native 
tongue. 

The height of the flowing Gaelic tide may be 
estimated by the proceedings of the seventh 
annual national festival, that was held in the 
city of Dublin last month. The program of 
events occupied a period of six days. It con- 
sisted chiefly of essays, narratives, stories and 
poems in the native language prepared on sta- 
ted subjects, announced several months before. 
A play in native speech was given, and there 
were concerts, lectures, recitations of folk 
lore, tales, etc. Prizes and money and med- 
als were awarded to the successful contestants 
by competent judges. 

Two hundred and twenty-six branches of the 
Gaelic League were represented by delegates 
during the festival, and Dr. Hyde reported 
that there were now in Ireland a total of six 
hundred active branches. The report respect- 
ing the literary propaganda during the past 
year shows that there were fifty-two different 
publications printed in Gaelic, representing a 
total issue of two hundred and fifty-three thou- 
sand copies, exclusive of a monthly magazine 
and weekly papers. Eight paid organizers are 
employed teaching and organizing in the Irish- 
speaking districts. The native language is now 
taught in about fourteen hundred of the com- 
mon schools, and in nearly all the religious and 
private schools. According to the census of 
1901 the number of Gaelic speaking persons 
in the island was six hundred and forty-one 
thousand one hundred and forty-two. 

Here is the oldest vernacular poetry and 
prose of western Europe, handed down in hun- 
dreds of manuscripts, very few of which have 
been edited—many of which have been hardly 
opened for centuries—while the majority has 
only been hastily glanced at. What a task for 
generations of students! Who can say what 
revelations await us, what revolutions in our 
knowledge may be in store here.— Boston 
Transcript. 





THE present age is so decidedly commercial 
and materialistic that, unless they are contin- 
ually watchful against it, the same worldly 
spirit that dominates the masses of unregen- 
erate men will insensibly steal upon and con- 
trol the very elect. In fact, it is the predom- 
minence of that spirit in the churches of Chris- 
tendom to-day, more than all opposition from 
without, which is enervating them and retard- 
ing progress in the direction of the world’s 
evangelization. In respect to this matter, too, 
our Free Methodist church [and equally our 
Society of Friends], though hitherto charac- 
terized by a noble and firm attitude against 
worldliness of all kinds, has great need to 
watch, since in this particular, as well as in 
others, ‘‘ Eternal vigilance is the price of safe- 
ty.—The Free Methodist. 





“Ever thy credit keep; ’t is quickly gone, 
Being got by many actions, lost by one.” 
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PEACE. 
There is a peace that cometh after sorrow Har 
Of hope surrendered, not of hope fulfilled; , 
A peace that looketh not upon to-morrow, ll 
But calmly on a tempest that is stilled, toware 
A peace that lives not now in joy’s excesses Wi 
Nor in the happy life of love secure, some P 
But in the unerring strength the heart possess jj for wh 
Of conflicts won while learning to endure, Meetir 
A peace there is in sacrifice secluded, Eliz 
A life subdued from will and passion free, religic 
‘Tis not the peace that over Eden brooded, tend 1 
But that which triumphed in Gethsemane, Year! 
Rose GALgs, ; 
Tho 





Science and Industry. 

It is usually imagined that the incandesegst 
electric light gives out very little heat. Ag, 
matter of fact only six per cent. of its 
goes to make light, while ninety-four goes into 
heat. 
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THE United States Patent Office issues one 2 
third of the whole number of patents issued ig siding 
the world, or nearly as many as France, Gen 9 pishis 
many and Great Britain combined, and fous § being 
and-a-half times as many as Germany, the only § abode 
one of our near competitors, which makes | wder 
novelity researches before granting patents, § wite 
IN obtaining the precious metal, radium, nil 
treatment of 5,000 tons of mineral formation § gate 
is necessary to produce a little in excess of two § orn ) 
pounds, and when the product is at last forth § Haine 
coming it is worth about $2,721,550 a pound, § Pople 
There is in the whole world to-day about two- § Willi 
and-a-half pounds, which is on the market. se 
In Pennsgrove, N. J., in 1900, some snap: fw 
ing turtle eggs were found and hatched out} ;, y 
by burying them in a flower pot. Since the | .yi 
turtles were hatched out they have been kept | they 
in an aquarium and fed by hand until they be- § after 
came as tame as domestic animals. They have § India 
been sent to the Philadelphia Zoological Gar- } Bay 
dens.— West Jersey Press. = 
ERA OF TUNNELS.—This is assuredly the era om 
and the epoch of tunnels. Even mountain § 4, , 
ranges are not looked upon as too difficult for J jp 4 
attack, provided only there is a reasonable § ister 
prospect of satisfactory advantage in the long | welc 
run, says the New York Tribune. In Francea § and 
scheme for a subway at the mouth of the Seine § tion: 
has been adopted. The estimates call for an § ad 
expeniture of more than 30,000,000 francs § . Re 
and three years’ time for the completion of the oc 
work. Long before this century ends it ® ff 5. 
believed there will be a tunnel under the Eng: § tho, 
lish channel. a 
WHETHER the microbes which are constantly tay 
present in the intestinal canal of man and the 
animals are essentially necessary to promote f 5... 
digestion, are harmless and unnecessary, & § naq 
are even injurious, is a question on which J tary 
various observers have arrived at different re § a c 
sults. It is believed that, while certain mr § ar 
crobes do undoubtedly promote digestion, and, } sas 
in accordance with M. Metchnikoff’s observa J % « 
tions, in some cases exercise an antagonistic a 
influence against germs of disease, it is proba the 
bly possible, by artificial means, such as by ils 
variation of diet, to dispense with the bacteria B 
in question, and thus to avoid the danger that ing, 
they often cause in the living animal. oS 
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Items Concerning the Societ 

Harvey Haight, of Canada, who was in attend- 
ace at the Yearly Meeting at Westerly, looks 
towards extending his visit to Iowa, 






















mouth, the more readily so on the news coming 
that our esteemed Friend Elizabeth C. Stetson, of 
that place had died on the day Preceding the 
Monthly Meeting. After the conclusion of its 
sitting a visit to the stricken family left a Sense of 
duty to remain to attend her funeral, held the day rd Roberts feels Sure that if any persons 
following (Seventh-day), There seemed a liberty | have in their possession any of these Bibles they 
to proceed in the lat will willingly return them when they learn how 


South African colonies set great store by their 
family Bibles, which often contain family records 
of some antiquity ; and even in some cases are 
the only repository of such records, in consequence 
of the unavoidable destruction of church registers, 












William C., Cowperthwaite has been Visiting 
some members of Cropwell Meeting in New Jersey, 
for which he was liberated by Haddonfield Monthly 
Meeting. 






Eliza H. Varney, of Canada, has a Prospect of 
religious service in New England, and also to at- 
tend a few meetings in the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. 


Thomas H. Whitson, of West Chester, Pa. has 
been liberated for religious Service, which includes 
the attendance of the approaching Ohio, Western erings, Though a member of 
Asa Band Jowa Yearly Meetings, and Service within their the larger body in New England, her regular visits 
nergy F limits, and the Visiting of some public institutions of late years to the Yearly Meetings held at West- 
eS into BH ofa reformatory character, erly, R, L., were welcomed and valued by its mem- 
bers, two of whom, Job S. and Susanha T Gidley at- 


thinks it unnecessary to emphasize how much such 
@ kindly act would be appreciated by our new 
fellow-subjects, 
“ Lord Roberts feels sure that the above facts, 
and the knowledge that it is his wish that all such 
the faith and the testi relics should find their way back to their former 
i ini i Owners, will be sufficient to insure that their pres- 
ent owners, however much they may value them, 
will readily part with them for this purpose,” 





The deceased Friend, Elizabeth C. Stetson, whose 
: ‘armouth, Mass., Joseph §. El- 



















Before our country is set an Open door, but there 
are many adversaries. The growth of vast com- 

















At the same time our thoughts have to turn to 
P the limits of Muncy Monthly Meeting, Pa., whose 
S One only recorded minister, James M. Rote, lately re- 
sued in siding at Milville, and attending Greenwood or 
®, Ger. Fishing Creek Meeting, has passed away, his funeral 
| four. being held on Fourth-day, the 5th instant. He 
e Only B abode in his lot an example of patient endurance 
makes # under affliction, and of a deep indwelling with the 
nts, witness for Truth and spirit of his Lord. 





increase of that love of money and the vulgar dis- 

timore, where a a0 : : play of what money can buy, which is always the 
r : first sign of a republic’s decay, the disappearance 

of republican simplicity, the Spread of bribery, and 













Doremus Scudder, writing from Honolulu, Ha- 
waii Territory, states that the churches of that 
Territory have “swung completely into line with 
the great army of Congregationalists.” 








these are some of the dangers that threaten our 
national Security, that are already sullying our 
national honor. And not one of these but can in 
some degree be lessened and rebuked by the hon- 






The Watchman finds that the Sermons of “ Isaiah 

and Amos, of Chrysostom and Bernard of Clairvaux, 
” | were singularly open to criticism for applying the 
Standards of the gospel to the practical, commer- 
cial, industria] and social activities of the age in 
Which they lived,” 


Secretary Morehouse, of the Baptist Home Mis- 
sionary Society, reports that the New England 
States, on account of their large foreign population, 
NOW constitute a missionary field. This increasin 
burden will soon be too great to be carried by the 
New England charches alone. 








nap. they were joined on First-day morning, the second 
oat instant, by Job §. Gidley, who came from his home 






service in the Friends’ meeting, at West Falmouth, 
ept they (with the Present editor), proceeded in the 
be- afternoon to the two districts of the Mashpee 
ave # Indians, each about twelve miles east of Buzzard’s 











name for love, that love by which humanity ig 
being made divine, 


—Recent Address in New Bedford. 


SUMMARY oF EVENTS. 

UNITED STATES— Upwards of eighteen thousand Persons 
engaged in textile trades in Philadelphia have decided to 
return to work on the old basis. 

The rural free delivery System has proved so Popular 
that there are now on file in the Post Office Department 
It is stated t 12,800 applications for new routes. The Department will 

; not permit any route to be ordered unless there are one 
hundred families to be served, Under this rule and by 









At Pocklington, Yorkshire, England, No auction- 
eer could be found who would sell the goods of 
nine “ passive resisters.” An auctioneer from an- 
. | other town was procured, but he finally declined to 
sell. This state of things is becoming quite preva- 
lent, according to the English papers, 











yet its output for the last two years has been only 
three graduates per year. A state of things due, 
aS some allege, to the influence of higher critj- 
cism and modern skepticism, 


President G, Stanley Hall of Clark University 
closed hig lecture at the Summer School lately 
with these Suggestive words: “The more I study 
the problem of growth the more | come to the 
belief that there is nothing in all the world so 







ird-day, to find what Service might arise for 
mM among the small remnants of Indians there, 


_ Our friend Joseph 8, Elkinton with his compan- 







mob violence generally, Pointing out that mob violence ig 
merely one form of anarchy, and that anarchy is the fore. 
runner of tyranny. The President vigorously urges that 
the penalty for that crime which most frequently induces 
a resort to lynching shall be applied swiftly and surely, 
but by due Process of the courts, so that it may be dem. 
“that the law is adequate to deal with crime 

by freeing it from every vestige of technicality and delay.” 
unl l ) : ll ed by its capacity of bringing youth A recent despatch from Washington says: The Depart- 
4 Teligious meeting which, like the first, was a to the highest maturity it is capable of attaining.” | ment of Agriculture has continued its shipment of fresh 
i i fruit to Europe this Season and has just begun to send 












¥ bade those Indians farewell, having had in. dressed an official memorandum to all officers and | Ware orchards. The market has proved to = sot ead 

i i i ili | Soldiers, including members of the Canadian con- lish od — 0 competing with the Eng. 

Y found not only much brightness of mind, but | tingents, urging them to return all Boer family a eneien has lately come before the Superior Court 

4 welcoming of gospel truth. | Bibles of which they may have come into posses- | ;, Chicago to determine whether the University of Chi- 

ing enabled to return on Fifth-day to West Fal. | sion. In the course of his memorandum the com- cago is operated for gain or is a purely religious and 
»0n the next day they accompanied Friends mernat-in-chief Says: 


charitable institution. Ip the latter case it would be ex- 
dwich Monthly Meeting held at South Yar- | t appears that the Boer inhabitants of the | empt from the payment of certain charges to the city for 
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water. President Harper avers that the University is | Leo XIII, and he now reigns at the Vatican and over the 
running behind at the rate of $200,000 a year, expendi- | Catholic world as Pius X. He is a native of Italy and 
tures exceeding the amount received for tuition fees and | was born in 1835. He was crowned in Rome on the 9th 
dues to the extent, and that the deficit has to be made up | instant, in the presence of about 70,000 persons, amid 
“by soliciting subscriptions from persons interested in | great display. 
educational enterprises.” Reports received by the Department of Agriculture at 
Commissioner Warren, of the Dairy and Food Depart- | Washington show that a large number of horses are 
ment of Pennsylvania, states that salicylic acid has been | annually imported into Belgium for food purposes. For 
found in several samples of beer sold in this State. He | the year 1902 of a total of 35,581 horses imported, 17,119 
























































J.; Josiah Wistar, N. J.; Joseph K. Evens, WV, }. 
S. H. Haines, M. D., Pa.; Stacy F. Haines, N, } 
Mahlon Johnson, Agt. Ind., $8 for himself, . 
Johnson, Nancy T. Hadley and Anna Sta 
Elizabeth C. Dunn, N. J.; Charles Darnell, N 
Walter Griscom, Phila.; Ira S. Frame, 

Frances Garrett, G’t'n; Ann Shoemaker, G’t,: 
Wm. Abel, Neb., $1; Nathan Steer, O., $28 fj 
himself, L. M. Brackin, Edmund Bundy, M, 4 










































































also says that we have found that in an alarming quantity | were slaughtered for food. The importations for or-| Binns, Jacob Maule, O. S. Negus, Israel Steer, — | —— 
milk has been found to contain poisonous preservatives. | dinary use show a decided decrease, while on the other | B. Steer, W. J. Steer, John Starbuck, Debora Hi VC 
Formaldehyde is frequently employed for the purpose of | hand horses for slaughter have increased, the majority | Lindley Hall, Louis C. Steer and L. B. Steer; Seth 
preserving milk. In a recent examination of sixty-eight | coming from England. These animals arrive in Belgium | Shaw, Agt. O., $22 for himself, N. M. Blackbun, § -—— 
samples of milk and cream forty-one only were found to | in a distressing condition, many of them so weak that} Hannah Blackburn, Chas. Blackburn, J. K. Black. 
be pure. Of ninety-three samples of lard tested forty-| they are hardly able to stand. The Superior Council of | burn, Lucinda Allman, E. L. Cope, Phebe Ell p 
four were found to be pure and forty-nine were declared | Agriculture has recommended that the imports of broken | J. H. Edgerton, Gulielman Neill and Nathan Kj | 
to be impure. The Commissioner proposes to begin a | down horses that are unfit for any work be classed, so | Thomas W. Newby and for Joseph Little, Ind: 
number of prosecutions for the violation of the food laws | far as entrance duty is concerned, with cattle, hoping | Mary Paxson, Pa.; William Bettle, N. J.; William Subse 
in Pennsylvania. by this means to check importation. The measure has} Balderston, Pa.; Joseph J. Coppock, Agt. Ta., $29 
A “sun dance” by Indians on the Cheyenne and Ara- | not yet been adopted, however, owing to the difficulty in| for Joseph Armstrong, Lewis W. Bye, Peter N. 
pahoe Reservations has recently taken place, attended | finding an inexpensive substitute for horse meat, with | Dyhr, Benj. Ellyson, M. A. Fritchman, Wilson ¢ 
with brutal and barbarous rites. These dances have been | which the poorer classes are so often obliged to content | Hirst, Nicholas Larson, John E. Michener, Wilsog 
prohibited by the Government at Washington, and the | themselves. T. Sidwell, Wm. Thomas and Pearson Thomas: ‘ 
circumstances relating to this case are under investiga- Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, who headed the| R. Nicholson, N. J., $10 for Sarah Nicholson, Re - 
tion by a Government official. French Parliamentary arbitration group on its recent | becca N. Taylor, Henry Read, Hannah J. Prickett ar 
The Secretary of War has issued a general order de- | visit to London, in a letter to Foreign Minister Delcasse, | and Louisa W. Heacock; Wm. Stanton, Agt. 0, 
signed to prevent cruelty to horses in the military ser- | sets forth the results of the recent exchanges of views | $30 for Lindley P. Bailey, D. C. Bundy, MaryP. 
vice. It is as follows: “ Any alteration in the length or | in London and Paris between members of the British and | Joudna, James Steer, Asenath Bailey, Ann Elig ] 
shape of the tails, manes or forelocks of public horses by | French Parliaments, and the leading Ministers of the two | Wilson Doudna, Thos. C. Cope, Thos. Dewees to 
docking, banging or clipping is hereby prohibited, and | Governments. No. 14 V. 78, James Henderson, Charles Livezey, §  gnter 
only such reasonable trimming and plucking as may be| The letter says that during twenty years the fear of Par-}] Wm. Pickett, Ether S. Sears, Samuel C. Smi adtuun 
necessary to prevent shagginess of appearance will be | liamentary opposition has alone prevented the settlement Henry Stanton and Deborah H. B. Stanton, la; § —— 
permitted.” of the Ango-French difficulties, and, now that that fear is | Margaret J. Jones, Canada; Robt. R. Hulme, Pa: “RB 
Returns of the Assessors show that the real estate val- | dispelled, nothing prevents the adoption of a conciliatory | Charles Ballinger, N. J.; Mark B. Wills, N. J.; Geo, if. 
uation in Cook County, Ill., which contains the city of | policy. All the British statesmen whom he saw, without | L. Smedley, Phila.; Mary E. Ogden, Pa.; Henry wnifc 
Chicago, is $1,689,098,535, and the personal property | distinction of party, were unanimous in desiring this sug- | B. Leeds, Agt. N. J., $10 for Wm. C. Allen, Eliz ent. 
valuation $471,023,995, a total of $2,160,132,530. gested new policy, which must be clearly defined, as the | beth G. Buzby, Benjamin M. Haines, Isaac Lippin- 
An earthquake lasting thirty to forty-five seconds oc- | former one was obscure. The new policy has three es- | cott, Edith Lippincott, Margaretta W. Satterth and tl 
curred in California on the 2d inst. It was not of a vio- | sential objects : First, the conclusion of a reasonable ar- | waite, Amos E. Kaighn and for Wm. Martin, M.D, 
lent character. bitration treaty, similar to that negotiated between Great | N. Newlin Stokes, M. D., and for Gideon Contant, IF y 
A despatch from Reading, Pa., of the 3d, says: The | Britain and the United States, and in accordance with | O.; Thos. H. Whitson, Agt. Pa., $8 tor RalstonR&. ,. 
heaviest Reading Company coal train ever started from | clause 19 of The Hague International Arbitration Con- | Hoopes, Ruthanna Hoopes, Deborah C. Sm ing li 
this city left Reading for Port Richmond this afternoon. | vention ; second, a reduction in the overwhelming naval} and Enos. E. Thatcher; Mary Ann Jones $4 for own i 
It consisted of sixty-three cars of 100,000 pounds capa- | expenses, in agreement with France and Russia, concern- | Isaac Morgan, Fla., and Margaret Outland, N.C; 
city. The total weight of train and contents was 4356 ing which the Baron claims to have received categorical | Ezra C. Bell, N. J., and for Clayton H. Evans, § among 
tons. Some years ago ordinary engines pulled 500 to 800 | verbal and written assurances ; third, a friendly settle- | Calif., to No. 27, Vol. 78; Anra Horst, Pa.; John & dition 
tons. ment of the outstanding differences which, for twenty | Kirk, Pa.; Clarkson Moore, Agt. Pa., $16 for him 
The Thirty-third National Convention of the Catholic | years, have vainly exhausted the resources of diplomacy. | self, Elizabeth C. Cooper, Pennock Cooper, Wm. 
Total Abstinence Union has lately been held in Pittsburg, | Baron d’Estournelles urges Minister Delcasse not to let | B. Harvey, E. W. Moore, ]. Adrian Moore, Pem- Car 
Pa. The report of the secretary showed that the Union | this favorable moment slip by, and declares, that, with | berton Moore and Wm. Wickersham; Wm. J. Evans help c 
had a membership of 89,992 persons in 1133 societies. equal good will on both sides, these three general agree- | and Wm. Evans, N. J. , 
During the past year ninety-five new societies had been | ments with Great Britain can be signed in a few months. 8GF" Remittances received after Third-day noon will nat being 
organized and 4200 new members admitted. A despatch from Russia of the 5th says : Jewish emi- appear in the Receipts wntil the following week look t 
A tract of 300,000 acres of rich white pine forest ex- | gration to America from the Province of Kherson is rap- PI es ta : 
ists in Western New Mexico, which the American Lumber | idly increasing. Three hundred Jewish families started 20 first r 
Company proposes to utilize and bring into the market. | for the United States in the Sixth Month, while during NOTICES. 5 to wol 
It is said that the commercial world has but little to rely | the Seventh Month ten to twenty families left daily for Wanted.—Someone to assist with household duties 


upon for a supply of white pine lumber outside of these | the same destination. 

forests, which are estimated to contain 3,000,000,000 A despatch from St. Petersburg says: Rich naphtha 
feet and will go far to replenish a market depleted for | wells, extending over a distance of 200 versts have been 
over thirty years. discovered in the Kuban territory of Cis-Caucasia. 

A special train has lately run from New York to Los The disturbing elements in the Balkan States which 
Angeles, Cal., a distance of more than 3200 miles, in sev- | for many months past have caused many murders and 
enty-three hours and twenty-one minutes, which is said | outrages, by Turks, Bulgarians, Albanians and others, 
to be the fastest time on record. have lately become more serious, and reports have been 

There were 423 deaths in this city last week, reported | received that bands of Bulgarians have lately devastated 
to the Board of Health. This is 62 less than the pre- | five villages of Musselmen, killing thousands. The Mace- 
vious week and 10 more than the corresponding week of | donian Committee, which has much to do with inciting 
1902. Of the foregoing 230 were males and 193 fe- | insurrections, state that their object is “to win reform 
males: 51 died of consumption of the lungs; 18 of in- | which will assure to the Christian population of Mace- 
flammation of the lungs and surrounding membranes ; | donia security for their lives and property and the right 
8 of diphtheria; 20 of cancer ; 12 of apoplexy ; 14 of | to participate in the administration of the country.” 
typhoid fever and 5 of small-pox. A violent earthquake took place at Lisbon on the 9th 

ForeIGN. — A reign of terror is said to exist among | instant, causing a great panic and some damage. 


and help care for a small child. Address 
E. P. F. BRINTON, 
Timicula, Pa. 





Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth Street, 
Philadelphia.—During the Seventh and Eighth Months 
the Library will be open only on Second and Fifth Days 
from 3 P. M. to 6 P. M. 








Wanted.— A middle-aged woman Friend to have 
charge of housekeeping for a family of two, near the 
city. This would be a good home for a suitable person. 
For further particulars, address ‘‘J. E.,” 

Office of THE FRIEND. 










The Memorial of Wm. P, Townsend in now for sale # 
Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street, Phila. Priea, 
























the reformers in China on account of the hostility of the ———_—_—_~+____——_ —paper cover, 5 cents each, by mail 6 cents ; 50 cents 
Empress Dowager to them, and the murder at her com- RECEIPTS. per dozen, by mail 57 cents. Cloth cover, 6 cents each, 
mand of Shen Chien, one of their leaders. The reformers | Uniessotherwise specified, two dollars have been re- | by mail 7 cents; 60 per dozen, by mail 69 cents. 

are said to represent the best elements of the Chinese ceived from each person, paying for vol. 77. Se nid 

race. Eliza Yeates, Pa.; Milton Stanley Agt. Ind., $20] Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends.—The 


Six scholars whose essays at recent examinations pro- | for Richard S. Ashton, Joel D. Carter, Addison 
posing reforms in the administration of China were de-| Hadley, Joel Newlin, Albert Maxwell, Arthur B. 
nounced by the censors have fled from Pekin through fear | Maxwell, Phineas Pickett, Elijah Peacock, Edward 
of arrest and execution. Maxwell and Alpheus Maxwell, Kans.; Jesse De- 

A despatch from Pekin says : The editor and staff of | wees, Agt. O., $8 for Patience Fawcett, David 
the Chinese reform newspaper Supao, published at Shang- | Masters, Jason Penrose and Edwin Crew; Ruhama 
hai, against whom warrants of arrest have been issued, | J, Barnett, Wash., $1; Helen Mendenhall for Mary 
on the charge of publishing seditious matter, can be sur-|S. Mendenhall, Pa., $1; Stephen W. Savery, Pa.; 
rendered only by the unanimous consent of the foreign | Hannah B. Horne, Ind., and $1 for J. J. Rogers; 
consuls at that port. This cannot be obtained, as the | Nathan Dewees, Pa.; Sallie A. Armor, Del.; K. 
representative of Great Britain has been instructed not). Roberts, N. J.; Nathan Pearson, Ind.; Fannie 
to grant his consent. Caison, Pa., $1; Geo. J. Foster, Ill.; Matilda M. 

A despatch from Rome of the 4th says: The conclave | John, Ia.; Samuel A. Willits, N. J.; Joseph Elkin- 
of cardinals, after being in session for four days, elected | ton, Pa.; Josiah W. Leeds, Pa., $6 for himself, B. 
Giuseppe Sarto, Patriarch of Venice, as Pope, to succeed | Frank Leeds and John B. Leeds; Ezra Stokes, N. 


train leaving Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 7.16 & 
M., on the 21st instant, will be met at West Grove, 
convey (free of charge), those desiring to attend the 
Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends, to be held a 
London Grove, Chester County, Pa. It would assist the 
committee if those intending to come would inform by 
postal in advance. 













TRUMAN C. Moore, ) : 
GrorGE R. CHAMBERS, § Comsnitics 


— 


Diep, on the twenty-first of Sixth Month, 1903, MARTHA 
WILLIAMS, of Edenderry, Kings County, Ireland, 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No, 422 Wainut Street 





YIM 


